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Memorabilia. | 
[He second September Revue des Deux | 
Mondes has an article by M. Ch. de la | 
Ronciére about Christopher Columbus and 
his copy of Cardinal d’Ailly’s ‘ Ymago 
mundi.’ This work was one of Columbus’s 
favourites, a ‘‘ bedside book,’’ and the copy 
is covered with notes in his handwriting. <A 
facsimile of it has been made, and a copy 
of this—with French translation both of the 
text and of Columbus’s notes—is now in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. Pierre 
d’Ailly, a churchman who played a great 
part in the ecclesiastical affairs of the latter 
part of the fourteenth and the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, was likewise a zealous 
man of science. Astronomy and cosmography 
in particular fired his imagination, and it 
was on the threshold of old age that he found 
the energy to collect all the work of cosmo- 
graphers up to his time and compose from 
them his ‘ Ymago.’ The passage pondered 
by Columbus as he worked at his cartography, 
and quoted by him in his petition to 
Ferdinand and Isabella for support in his 
enterprise of discovery, reads as M. de la 
Ronciére gives it to us: ‘‘Le Stagirite 
afirme encore que la mer est petite, entre la 
cote d’Espagne a l’Occident, et les rivages de 
l'Inde Orient. Tl ne s’agit pas de 
lEspagne actuelle, mais de 1’Espagne 
ultérieure qui est l’Afrique. Sénéque assure 
que l’on peut traverser cette mer en peu de 
jours, si le vent est favorable.’’ 
From a paper in which the most notable 
matters do not lend themselves to mere men- 
ti in a paragraph we take two minor 
points. One concerns the site of the 


Earthly Paradise, a question which im- 
mensely intrigued the geographers of Colum- 
bus's day. Some cartographers placed it be- 
neath the equator in Africa, with the Tree 
of Life at its centre and mountains of dia- 
mond surrounding it. But Cardinal d’Ailly 


| the Euphrates ? 


said, No. Beneath the Line, he said, the 
climate is not perfectly temperate. He 
thought the Earthly Paradise must be raised 
up into the regions of calm air which sur- 
mount the troubled cloudy atmosphere sub- 
ject to the influence of the moon. How 
reconcile this with the four rivers of the 
Bible—the Nile, the Ganges, the Tigris and 
Paradise must surely be 
somewhere in the Far East, and it is there 
it is marked in Columbus’s map in_ the 
Bibliotheque nationale. 

The other point is a prophecy which is 
found in Cardinal d’Ailly’s ‘ Accord de la 
vérité astronomique et de l’histoire.’ The 
Cardinal takes note of the fact that at each 
major conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter— 
that is every 960 years — occurred great 
calamities and disturbances in the empires 
of the world. The eighth of these conjunc- 
tions, he found, would fall in 1789, and he 
wrote: ‘‘ Si le monde, dure encore jusqu’ a 
cette année-la, ce que Dieu seul sait, il y aura 
de grands, nombreux et étonnants change- 
ments dans le monde, principalement dans 
la loi et la religion.’’ Christopher Columbus 
has set a mark against this passage—a pre- 
diction, nearly four hundred years before the 
event, of the French Revolution. 

[X Englische Studien for August will be 

found an interesting paper on Brown- 
ing’s ‘Ivan Ivanovitch’ (‘ Dramatic Idyls ’ 
1st Series). Commentators have been puzzled 
to account for its lively and accurate des- 
cription of Russian scenery, and also to dis- 
cover whence the poet took the story of the 
mother caught with her three children in a 
sledge by a pack of wolves. Browning’s sense 
of Russian atmosphere has been referred to 
his stay in Russia as a young man, decades 
before the writing of the poem, but M. 
Alekseev, the author of the paper, detects 
in it literary touches which seem to show 
that much of it rests on books. But the 
principal thing is that he is able to point to 
a book which seems to have hitherto escaped 
the students of Browning and which con- 
tains the story of the sacrifice of the child- 
ren exactly as Browning gives it. Pub- 
lished in 1845, the book ran through so 
many editions and was so widely known, that 
there can hardly be a doubt that Browning 
read it. It is Lacroix’s ‘ Les mystéres de la 
Russie. Tableau politique et moral de 
V’empire russe.” Browning—supposing him 
to have used this book — has transformed 
what was intended originally as an example 
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of the effect of serfdom on the peasant popu- 
lation of Russia into a psychological study, 
has altered the character of the mother 
and has added to it the figure of Ivan Ivano- 
vitch who strikes the mother dead after her 
confession. As M. Alekseev points out, the 
Russian environment serves merely as a 
frame or vehicle; the problem might have 
been set in any miliew that would have given 
its factors the required value. Nevertheless, 
it appears certain that Lacroix’ anecdote 
formed the starting point and no doubt there 
was every inducement to the poet to keep 
the scene as it was there presented to him. 
The article tells us that the poem at 
the time of its appearance aroused no in- 
terest in Russia. Two Russian notices of it 
are mentioned, one of which deals harshly 
with ‘ Dramatic Idyls’ as a whole and calls 
“Ivan Ivanovitch ‘‘ the most absurd and 
longest in the whole volume,”’ taking Brown- 
ing’s choice of Russia as scene of the inci- 
dent as mere caprice, and decrying this 
supposed picture of Russian life as insipid, 
from the hero himself down to the confes- 
sion of the woman-—a long monologue in the 
taste of French récits. But in the later 
*nineties Sinaida Wengerowa, who did much 
to introduce Browning to Russian readers, 


is found speaking of it with more apprecia- | 


tion. 


[THE Philological Society has _ recently 

brought out its Transactions for the 
period 1925-1930. The bulkiest contribution 
is that of our correspondent Mr. George G. 
Loane in ‘A Thousand and Two Notes on 
‘* A New English Dictionary,’’’ a little work 
to linger over, full of good trouvailles, not 
a few of which are matters that have been 
missed by the Dictionary, though the bulk 
make simply expansion or improvement, and 
that largely in the way of earlier example. 
Miss Beatrice Saxon Snell’s collection ‘ Some 
Ancient Building Terms’ includes many 
delightful words, a large proportion of 
which — ‘“‘ vanell’’; ‘‘ sturtes’’; ‘“‘ligon ’’; 
“culmes,’’ for example—are not 
‘N. E. D.,’ while one or two have 
here different interpretations and_ deriva- 
tions offered for them. Thus. Miss Snell 
would derive ‘‘ batten ’’ not, as the Diction- 
ary does (for its first record, of 1658), from 
baton, but from battant, relying on two 
fifteenth century spellings ‘‘ batents,”’ 
“‘batantis ’’; and she would rectify the de- 
finition of ‘‘ temple’’ from “ rafter’ given 
in the ‘N. E. D.’ to ‘ horizontal timber ’”’ 


applied, in an interchange of terms common 
enough between the trades of weaving and 
carpentry, to the rods in the loom which 
hold down the selvedge. The derivation 
would be from Lat. templum ‘‘ a roof-tim- 
ber ’’ rather than from O.Fr. temple “brow” 
as the Dictionary suggests. Among other 
papers doubtless now familiar and inwardly 
digested by those whom they principally con- 
cern, are Mr, E, D, Priestley Evans’s ‘ The 
Meaning of Minster in Place-names’; and 
Professor R. M. Dawkins’s ‘ Vocabulary of 
the Mediaeval Cypriot Chronicle of Leontios 
Makhairas.” The Annual Report for 1930 
shows the Society at the end of that year with 
a membership of over 120, about 90 being in- 
dividual members. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal. Saturday, Octo- 


ber 2, 1731. 


Lonpon. 


Wednefday a Meffenger came from Hamp- 
ton-Court, to Mr. Wilks’s in Bowftreet, to 
fignify, that the Theatre in the Palace there 
was entirely fitted up; and that ’twas their 
Majefties Pleafure to have Plays acted 
there very fpeedily: And this Morning Mr. 
Cibber, by Command, is to attend at Court 
with a Lift of fuch Plays as the Company 
have in Readinefs to perform. 


Mr. Jervis, his Majefty’s Limner, is draw- 
ing his Majefty’s Picture on Horfeback, 
which is defign’d for a Prefent to the Right 
Hon. the Lord Hobart, from his Majefty. 


We hear the Paraphrafe and Notes on St. 
Paul’s Epiftle to Philemon has met with 
fuch a kind Reception, that the Author 
defigns to proceed with the other Epiftles; 
and that the Firft Epiftle to the Theffa- 


| lonians is now in the Prefs. 


. 


ALL the Statues of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Pembroke being now finifhed 
by me Cary Creed, and the whole making 7 
Plates, thofe that have already had Part of 
them, when they return them, they may have 
the Whole, and an Abatement in Proportion to 
the Number they return. They may be had of 
me at the Jar between Cecil and_ Salisbury 
Streets in the Strand; and Mr. Prevoft the 
Bookfeller near it has fome of me, and fo may 
any other. The Price of the whole 70 being 
35 Shillings. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WILLIAM PERCY’S ‘APHRODYSIAL. 
(See clx. 420, 462,, and ante pp. 13, 50, 57). 


qaERE is one copy of this play in the 
MSS. of William Percy’s plays in Aln- 
wick Castle, and another in the volume 
which formerly belonged to Joseph Hasle- 
wood and is now in America. A transcript 
of the latter was used by George F. Rey- 
nolds for his article on ‘ William Percy and 
his Plays’ in Modern Philology (1914-1915), 
p. 124 et seq., but he quotes orly a few of 
the stage directions, The play is dated 
1602 at the beginning. 

The occasion for which it was written 
seems to have been the christening of William 
Percy’s nephew Algernon Percy, the eldest 
surviving son of the ninth Earl of Northum- 
berland. John Chamberlain wrote on 15 Oct., 
1602 : 

Yesterday was the Erle of Northumberlands 
sonne christened at Essex house, the Queen by 
the Lady Marquise [of Northampton] her de- 
putie, heing godmother, and the Lord Treasurer 
{Lord Buckhurst] and Lord Admirall [the 
Karl of Nottingham] godfathers; the child is 
called Algernon after one of his first auncestors 
that came of the house of Brabant, it is thought 
somewhat a straunge and disused name, but it 
is better to have a straunge name than none.— 
(Letters of John Chamberlain, Camden Soc., 
vol. Ixxix. p. 157). 

The Countess of Northumberland was the 
sister of the Earl of Essex who had been 
executed only the year before. The baby 
was born at Sion House at the beginning of 
the month (ibid., p. 152), and the christen- 
ing probably took place at Essex House for 
the convenience of the guests. Sion House 
being so far from London, 

William Percy had been his brother’s pre- 
sumptive heir until the birth of this child, so 
his celebration of the christening has a cer- 
tain magnanimity. The reasons for thinking 
that the play was written for this occasion 
are as follows. It represents a visit of 
Cytherea (the Queen or her deputy the Mar- 
chioness) to the court of Oceanus, the mari- 
time setting being chosen no doubt in com- 
pliment to the Lord Admiral. It proved also 
appropriate to the infant, as Algernon Percy 
10th Earl of Northumberland became Ad- 
miral of the Fleet in 1636, when the child 
James Duke of York was Lord Admiral. The 


frequent allusions to the prophecy about 
Thetis, that though she should have a mortal 
husband she should bring forth a son greater 
than man or god or greater than both his 
parents, are also complimentary references 
to the baby. 

William Percy afterwards revised this and 
all his other plays, with a view to perform- 
ance by the Children of Paul’s. and the alter- 
ations are noted in the stage directions. The 
title as originally given is ‘ The Aphrodysial 
or Fish Feast,’ but ‘‘ Fish’’ is altered to 
”’ throughout. 

The most interesting part of the play is the 
imitation of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor ’ 
in the scenes between Vulcan and the two 
nymphs Arida and Humida. In Act II. 
sc, vi. Vulcan sends to each of the nymphs a 
letter in almost identical terms, allowing for 
the fact that one is the nymph of land and 
the other of water. The two compare their 
letters and resolve to be revenged on Vulcan. 

For his meeting with Humida, Vulcan 
attempts to convert himself into a spirit of 
the air, as fire, his element, and water, hers, 
cannot mix. He appears “ bigger in the 
body then he was before farr.’”’ But the 
two nymphs change their robes to baffle him, 
and he finds it impossible to approach 
Humida wearing Arida’s robe. In a later 
scene with Arida he has reduced himself to 
his own proportions, but finds it impossible to 
approach Arida in Humida’s robe. In a 
final attempt at revenge, he disguises himself 
as an old woman, in which form he is humil- 
iated and laughed at. All these points,— 
the two similar letters, the plot to baffle a 
ridiculous suitor, the bloated size of the 
suitor, and the disguise as an old woman— 
seem to be imitated from ‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ the first quarto of which was 
published in January, 1602, the year in 
which ‘ The Aphrodysial ’ was written. 

The play is divided into five acts, and a 
fresh scene is marked on the entrance of each 
new character. Exits are rarely marked. 


The Names of the Persons. 


Harpax alias Cupid Prologus et Apologus a 
Fisherman 

Cytheraea 

Oceanus, a graue old man with crown of 
Gold, long white Bearde and braided 
Haire. Crown white and _ blew 
ennameld 

Nereus with blewe Bearde and blewe Peruke 

Proteus with coat of diuers cullours and 
sundry shapes of Thinges and creatures 
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Vulcan, Apparreld lyke a lord, Aprone and 
Hammer withal], knit scull-cap called 
a Night-cap, chuff and oldish. His 
ordinary suite in the Marinall Gold 
lace wholelye. 

Aglaia wife unto Vulcan, and one of the 
Three Graces 

two other of the Graces 

Thalia 

Joculus [written in faintly] 

Glauce A lusty Nymphe of the Sea, Nereus 
daughter Goddesslyke and taller than 
Hero, A sun-burnt Ladye 

Thetis yet a virgin 


Humida a nymph of) Proteus daughters 
the sea to’one in cloth of 
Arida A Nimphe of | siluer th’other in 
sand cullour satten 


the drye land 


| 


Leander with long golden haire lyke Absolom | 
loose to the Elbowes [‘‘ bearded ”’ writ- 
honour of Cytherea, and Vulcan has bee 


ten in margin and crossed out] 
Hero with golden scallopp about her neck, 
Venus Preist 
Arion otherwise Jupiter in his youthfull 
dayes [‘‘ Bearded ”’ crossed out. ] 
Talus otherwise Neptune in his youthfull 
dayes [‘‘ bearded ’’ crossed out. ] 
Rudens 
Ponticus - fishermen 
Gripus ) 
Brontes 
Steropes 
Pyracmon 
A Nymphe of the Sea 
A Triton 
The Balene otherwise Coiis An Enginer boy 
or Man for Actors. 
Hermes alias Mercurye [written in] 
The Properties 
In the midde and aloft Court of King 
Oceanus the scene beinge. Next Proteus 
Hall. A chaire of state of Turves and 
Clowdes, And a long bank of Turves and 
Clowdes jumpe euen on either syde the chaire 
representing a verdaunt Banck of the Sea. 
The chaire not highly raild and plact in 
Midde vnder the Court. Highest of all on 


Cyclops and smiths unto Vulcan 


top of the Musick Tree the Title The 
Aphrodysial or Sea Feast. In a corner of 
the stage The Balenes Denne. The stage 


hong all (If not for disgragating the sight) 
with clowd cullour, otherwise with Arras, or 
other Sea Properties befitting, Arras best I 
conceiue, The foresayd Properties of Bank 
and chaire not omitted. The vayles of Pro- 
teus Hall sand cullour all. 
in Midde of the stage. 


A Trap doore 


The Marinal 
ego composui meditatus 
Luporum* 
Et queritur laesus carmine nemo meo. 
(*) Wolues Hill a Mannour house in Sussex 


so called, 

1602 

Nota 
If in the names of the Persons [ut supra] the 
beardes of the Gods Jupiter and Neptune 
seeme but too curious unto you (as you may 
well perceiue in latter end of the Marinal) 
you may then leaue them bare faced as they 
were before vide ut infra Act 5 scen 5. Yow 
judgments herein I pray you now, or no 
at all. 

[Summary] Cupid disguised as Harpar 
the Fisherman speaks the prologue addressed 
to ‘‘ Gentlemen.’’ King Oceanus holds 
feast called Aphrodysial once every year in 


Haee Monte 


sent down from Saturn’s court to forge th 


| cups and plates for the feast. Cupid ha 
been sent after to keep an eye on Vulcan. 
Act I, scen 1 
The Direction 
The speakers and mutes were Oceanus, 
Nereus, Triton, Arion, Talus, Glaue, 


Humida, Arida, Thetis, Leander, naked ani 
bound about the Privities with blew weeds 
and led by the arm by Glauce, bound ina 
scarf of sea blew, Vulcan, Proteus, Triton 
sitting by Oceanus and writing in a Table 
Booke on his thigh; Oceanus now sitting in 
the chaire of state. They came in suddenly 
(as it were) without pompe or order, Oceanus 
leading the waye, the Rest placing them m 
the Bank on either syde of him. Arion his 
speach is translated, worde for worde, out 
of the first weeke and Fifth dav of Seigneuw 
du Bartas. Talus fellow straye 
Oceanus, Arion, Talus, Arion with a 
orpharian, Talus with a large paire of com 
passes of copper. Triton Glauce Nereus, 

Oceanus. 

Gentlemen, 

strayes 

Now relate us from point to point the 

Whole Processe of your Adventrous lucks 

And first the Cytharede begin to saye. 

[Summary]. Arion, in rhymed couplets 
translated from du Bartas, tells the story of 
his ride on the dolphin. 

Talus next tells his story in blank vers. 
He is the son of Vulcan, apprenticed 1 
Daedalus of Crete, whom he outstripped 1 
skill and invented the compass. Daedalus 
was jealous and accused him to the kiy 
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of helping Pasiphae in her amour with the 
bull. The king attacked his stronghold 
overcame him, and cast him into the sea, 
whence Pallas saved him. 

Oceanus orders them each to pay 100 
crowns toll before they may return to shore, 
but gives them leave to join the Aphrody- 
sial. Leander has been carried off by the 
nymph Glauce, to whom he shall be wed. 
He shall for ever be Oceanus’ cup-bearer 
and she shall serve the ambrosia. 


Act I, scen 2. 
Hero laments for lost Leander. 


Act I, scen 3. 
The Direction. 

He [Leander] appeard aboue water wan 
and naked crownd with blewe seaweedes hed 
and priuities. 

[Summary]. A rhymed dialogue between 
Hero and Leander ending with the direction : 
“He pluckt [her] vnder water to him.”’ 


Act I, scen 4. 


Harpax, Rudens, Ponticus, Gripus, 
Proteus. 
[Summary]. The four fishermen come to 


protest to Proteus against his leviathan. 


Harpaz. Mr. Proteus, I do assure your 
worship if you quell not the rage of your Levia- 
than, wee shall roust all we shall take hence- 
forth vpon the superficies of our two Thumbs, 
I sweare. 

Rudens. It is a Thing Absonaunt in Nature, 
see what Fegaries the villaine will fetch, He 
roareth lyke Thirty Barrill of gunpowder. He 
springeth at a Spring Three Acres of water, 
rad a fyre not onely Before but also 
ehind. 


[Proteus replies in Latin.] 


Gripus. For loe you, Sir, he deuoureth all 
— he cometh lyke vnto your iron milles in 
ussex, 


[After further dialogue. ] 


Proteus. His properties, come, say. 

Rudens, Wel, First, he will leape <a lightly, 
ouer a Mast, as Mr John will deuour his pm 

Proteus. Who’s the Gentleman? say. 

Rudens. John an Apes, sir. 

Proteus. Oh, John a Napes. 

Rudens. Secondly, He will Foame you at 
Mouth one thousand six hundreth three score 
and six kilderkins of Brime at a Breath, and 
sup you as many at an other. 

Jroteus. What share of greace hath the 
villaine? 

Ponticus. Why do you ask? 

Proteus. For my shoomakers benefite I do it. 

Rudens. Foure thousand six hundreth forty 


foure Tuns one hundreth fifty fiue Hogsheds, 
one quintall and one half. 


[Summary]. The fishermen further com- 
plain that he frightens them by speaking 
in strange languages, prophesying the 
future and telling their fortunes. Proteus 
agrees to take Leviathan in a net or if this 
fails to cleave his sconce with a harping- 
iron. They sing a song of selling fish ‘* All 
fine.”’ 

Porteus. Now come your wayes all and—fol- 
low mee. 

[Marginal note] For stately mannour and 
high Maiesticall stalking. 


Act I, scen 5. 
Vulcan, Harpax, Cyclops. 

[Summary]. Vulcan commissions Harpax 
[Cupid] to carry love-letters from him to 
Humida and Arida, as he is resolved to 
have either or both. 

Vulcan. But hearke, as I conceiue, 
Cytherea is now new landed at Courte, 

The Direction. 

Chambers (or noise supposd for Powles). 
For Actors also a showre of Rosewater and 
comfits as was once Acted in Christ Church 
in Oxford in Dido and Aeneas guns withall 
and Thunder thereto. 


Act 2, scen 1 and 2. 
The Direction. 

A Transcension of Saylours and Tritons 
with Bag and Baggage, Trinkets and Cables, 
loose and broaken Musick still playing on 
the whiles. Here Arion and Talus stoode on 
either hand of Thetis not walking in, Tayle 
of one the other, bending but now and then 
vnto her. 

[Summary]. Arion and Talus both woo 
Thetis, partly in rhyme. She says she will 
take the one who can bring back her love 
ceston which she once lent to Ulysses and 
which he never returned. When they have 
gone on the quest she explains that she 
despises them both, as it has been pro- 
phesied that she shall have a son greater 
than either of his parents, and for fear of 
this Jove would not take her, as he meant 
to be greater than his father Saturn. 


Act 2, scen 3. 
Euphrosyne, Aglaia, Thalia in their sea 
attyre. 
[Summary]. They have had a very bad 


crossing. Euphrosyne mocks Aglaia for her 
love for Vulcan. 
Act 2, scen 4. 
Proteus, Rudens, Harpax, 
Gripus. 
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[Summary]. They have set the net, and 
resolve to entice the leviathan or Balene out 
of his lair by making faces at him, in the 
hope that tiey may look like one of his 
friends, and he may come out to see who 
it is. 

Act 2, scen 5. 
The same and Balene. 

[Summary]. The Balene tells the fortunes 
of the various characters, speaking partly 
in Latin and French, and a sort of gibberish 
which may be meant for Italian and Dutch. 
The sailors cannot capture him and resolve 
to poison him. 

Harpax determines to give Vulcan’s letters 
to the two nymphs but to make a fool of 
him in the end. 


Act 2, scen 6. 

Arida and Humida, in their ordinary 
habits vide names of persons with Perukes 
and Rabotes of the same the one blewe 
(cloth of syluer blewe or clowde  cullour 
sheene water blewe) the other yelowe (shoare 
cullours) for their better expressions of the 
blewe sea and of the drye land. 

[Summary]. They dispute as to the com- 
parative advantages of moist and dry. Har- 
pax delivers to them Vulcan’s letters, which 
they read aloud to each other. 


Vulcan’s letters 

Moyst Humida, moyst as ig a Sponge, I haue 
fed so much on the curst of thy soule, it lyeth 
on my stomach heauy as does Crust wherefore 
I do adiure thee, wench, by all those the Po- 
tations, in our childhood, wee haue beene both 
together at, thou yeild vp to mee thee now my 
concubine. That I shall obteyne thee, I do 
obserue by the Dawes. Then, Humida, but 
breiflye list to my deuice, whereas thou being 
the water, I the Fyer, we shall [not] agree (For 
Fyar and water, they say will neuer agree) By 
much feeding as possible I may, I will engrosse 
mee, for thy loue into that aery Element, 
By the which meane, I shall not onely gather, 
being now but a scrag, corpulence, But also 
wee shall then commix, both vs, so the better, 
our two greaces in one, which possible, I may 
not now so doe, for want. Thyne neuer if not 
for one night. 

Vulcan. 

Send mee your answer and pay the Porter. 

Arida. Worde for worde, the same, but 
where he must needes. 

Humida. Let’s heare him, Prithy. 

Arida. Come. Drye Arida, drye as is a 
Spunge, I haue fed so much on the Curst of thy 
soule, it lyeth on my stomach heauy as _ does 
crust. Wherefore I do admire thee, wench, by 
all those the potations, in our childhood, wee 
haue both been together at, thou yeild to 
mee, thee now my concubine. That I shall 


obteyne thee, I do obserue by the Dawes. Then 
Arida, but breifly list to my deuice; whereas 


thou being the drye land, I sometyme the Aire, 
wee shall not agree (For the Earth and the Aire, 
they say, will neuer agree) I am determined 
come to thee anone, in my glorie of Fyar, By 
meane of the which euen as the heate of my 
Fyre shall allay the cold of thy Earth, Arida, 
so also shall the cold of thy Earth allay the 
heate of Fyre, Arida. ; 

Thine neuer if not for one night 

Vulcan 

Send mee your answere and pay the Porter, 

[Summary]. Humida and Arida resolve 
to be revenged on Vulcan by metamorphos- 
ing their shapes. They sing a song of two 
women having husbands of contrary com. 
plexions. 

Act 2, scen 7. 
Oceanus and Leander. 

[Summary]. Oceanus tells Leander that 
he has fallen in love with Hero. He gives 
Leander a jewel to take as a gift to her, 
and bids him read the inscription on it. The 
werds are ‘‘ Thine. by the Styx.’’ As soon 
as Leander has uttered them Oceanus claims 
them as an oath that Leander will give up 
Hero to himself. Leander protests in vain. 


M. Hore Dopps. 
(To be concluded). 


LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 1700-1750 


(See ante pp. 39, 60, 76, 114, 130, 150, 185, 
203, 219, and 93, 169). 


SuppLeMENTARY Notes. III. 


Epix, Joun. His name can be added to 
our list on the strength of his being con- 
cerned with a venture for publishing Thomas 
Stackhouse’s ‘ History of the Bible.’ He 
started life as a bookbinder and later set 
up a printing press. His addresses given 
by Plomer are (1) Dutchy Lane in the 
Strand; (2) near the Savoy; (3) Prince's 
Arms over against Exeter Exchange, 
1719-1732. At the last address he was joined 
by his son, Thomas Edlin (see below). 

Epix, Tuomas. A finely engraved trade- 
card supplies the address of this bookseller 
‘‘ at the Princes Armes over agast Exeter 
Exchange in the Strand.’’ Plomer gives 
Thomas Edlin’s dates as 1721-8 and Hilton 
Price describes him as the printer of the 
Flying Post in 1728. (See also Joun EDtts, 
above). 

Ecerton, Park. Timperley mentions 4 
bookseller of this name who was in business 


near Whitehall about 1720. 
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Everts, Epwarp. He was in business at 
the Green Dragon in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
well before the opening of the eighteenth 
century. I have notes of his imprints at 
this address back to 1683. 

Fawcet, Francis. A_ Francis Faucet 
(sic), bookseller, is recorded by Hilton Price 
at the Blue Anchor in the Lower Walk of 
the New Exchange in the Strand in 1702. 
Presumably this is the same man who was 
at the King’s Head and Crown in the 
Strand (1700-1701). 

Feates, W. His name should be included 
in this list, particularly as he has escaped 
previous record by Timperley. He seems to 
have specialised in dramatic works. I have 
notes of eight of Shakespeare’s plays, as 
well as plays by Otway and Nathaniel Lee, 
that he published. He also produced a 


collected edition of the works of Mrs. Aphra | 


Benn, His activities seem to have been con- 
fined to the years between 1732 and 1736, and 
all his publications were issued from Rowe’s 
Head at the corner of Essex Street in the 
Strand, sometimes described as ‘‘ over 
against St. Clement’s Inn Gate in the 
Strand.’’? His sign was an unusual one, the 


‘only instance I have met with commemorat- | 


ing the Poet Laureate, Nicholas Rowe 
(1678-1718). 

Fisu, Joun. Should also find a_ place 
here. Plomer says he was in business as a 


bookseller from 1681 up till 1703, and gives 
his addresses (1) at the Golden Tun in the 
Strand; (2) at the Adam and Eve in Hun- 
gerford Market. Like many booksellers of 
his time, he acted as agent for the sale of 
patent medicines. A man of his name kept 
a book-stall in Westminster Hall in 1680. 

Forp, R. Imprints of this bookseller pro- 
vide us with his full name and address — 
Richard Ford, at the Angel in Poultry. This 
house was ‘‘ over against the Compter.’’ He 
was a publisher of religious works. Hilton 
Price gives him at this address from 1724 
to 1737. An auction sale catalogue of the 
stock of ‘‘ Richard Ford deceased,’’ 14 Nov., 
1738, enables us to fix the year of his death. 

Frankiin, R. Presumably this is the 
Richard Franklin recorded by Plomer as 
trading at the Sun in Fleet Street, 1720-21. 
This address is also given on the imprint 
of R. Francklin (sic) who published ‘ A Col- 
lection of Several Pieces of Mr. John 
Locke’ in 1720. 


Freeman, Although earlier 


than the limit of our period it may be use- 
ful to give the addresses of this bookseller 


| 


| 


previous to his tenancy of the Bible in Fleet 
Street from 1690 to 1713. From 1682 till 
about 1690 he was at the Artichoke in Fleet 
Street; variously described as ‘‘ next St. 
Dunstan’s Church,’ ‘‘ over avainst the Devil 
Tavern,’’ or ‘‘ near Temple Bar.”’ 

Freer, G. May be added to Dr. Woop’s 
list, An advertisement of his will be found 
in the London Evening Post, 21-23 July, 
1747, His address was at the Bible, in Bell 
Yard, Temple Bar. I have seen no other 
mention of this bookseller, 

Fuuter, Joun. This additional name prob- 
ably covers two, or more, booksellers. An 
advertisement of a Treatise on Mathematical 
Instruments appeared in the London Evening 
Post on 5 March, 1747, inserted by J. Fuller, 
at the Bible and Dove in Ave Mary Lane. 
A trade-card, in my collection, of John Fuller 
bears the same address, though it has the 
appearance of an engraving executed about 
1760. I have a second trade-card, which 
would seem to be considerably earlier than 
the above, of John Fuller, Junior, bookseller 
and bookbinder at the Bible in Butcher Hall 
Lane, Newgate Street; and 1 have seen a 
variation of this card but with the sign of 
the Hanging Bible in Butcher Hall Lane. 
There is still another card in my collection of 
‘“‘ John Fuller, bookseller and stationer, at 


his Circulating Library in Blowbladder 
Street, between Cheapside and Newgate 
Street.”” On this card Fuller describes him- 


self as a Lottery Office Keeper and Broker, 
and advertises the sale of paper-hangings, in 
addition to a large variety of daily, weekly 
and monthly journals. The date of this card 
would be about 1770. The sign of the Hang- 
ing Bible is displayed, but is not defined in 
the address. 

T. Garpner. This bookseller and printer 
does not appear in Dr. Woon’s list, but he 
advertised pretty freely between 1747 and 
1755. His address is consistently given as 
“at Cowley’s Head, opposite St. Clement’s 
Church in the Strand.’’ 

GrorGE, —. ‘‘ Mr. George and Mr. Fox in 
Westminster Hall’’ are among the list of 
booksellers whose names appear on the title- 
page of Robert More’s copy-book, ‘ The Art 
of Writing,’ published in 1714. 

GILLIFLOWER, Mattuew. According to an 
article by H. Syer Cuming, on the Old 
Traders’ Signs in Westminster Hall, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Brit. Arch. 
Assoc., Vol. xlii, the sign over this book- 
sellers’ stall was originally the Spread Eagle, 
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or the Black Spread Eagle, and later became 
the Spread Eagle and Crown. Plomer gives 
the Sun, in Westminster Hall, as his earliest 
sign in 1671. 

Gittiver, Lawton. We can carry this 
bookseller’s date back to 1729, when he pub- 
lished an edition of ‘The Dunciad,’ from 
Homer’s Head in Fleet Street. It would 
appear also that we might extend his date 
down to 1747, when an advertisement ap- 
peared in the London Evening Post of a ser- 
mon “‘ Printed for L, Gilliver at the Oxford 
Arms, in Warwick Lane.’’ A correspondent 
in ‘N. and Q.’ 6 S. ii. 141, stated that in 
‘The Works of the Learned,’ 1737-43, the 
names of Gilliver and Clark are found in 
partnership at Westminster Hall and also 
at Homer’s Head in Fleet Street. 

GILLIVER AND CLARK. (See above). 

Goopwin, Trmotuy. Before he hung up 
the sign of the Queen’s Head in Fleet 
Street this bookseller was displaying the sign 
of the Maidenhead at the same house. Ac- 
cording to Plomer he changed his sign in 
1694. One of Defoe’s pamphlets was  pub- 
lished by Goodwin in 1717. 

GoreHam, H. This additional bookseller’s 
name appears on the imprint of a_ book 
entitled ‘ Satirical and Panegyrical Instruc- 
tions to Mr. William Hogarth, painter...’ 
by A. Marvell Junior, published in 174 
from the King’s Arms, next the Leg Tavern 
in Fleet Street. Goreham succeeded another 
bookseller, J. Mechell, who was there in 1737. 

Gostinc, Francis. Succeeded Robert Gos- 
ling at the Middle Temple Gate in 1741. He 
was elected Master of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany in 1756. About this time he gave up 
the bookselling business, and joined the firm 
of bankers which became famous as Gosling 
and Sharpe at the sign of the Three Squirrels 
in Fleet Street. As Sir Francis Gosling he 
became Sheriff of the City in 1758, but died 
at Fulham, 29 Dec., 1768, before he had 
reached the Mayoralty. (‘Handbook of 
London Bankers,’ by F. G. Hilton Price). 

Gostinc, Roserr, 
that I have found of this bookseller is on the 
title-page of James Broom’s ‘ Travels Over 
England, Scotland and Wales,’ ‘“‘. .. the 
second edition . . . Printed for Rob. Gos- 
ling, at the Mitre over against Chancery- 
Lane End in Fleet Street, 1707.’’ In his 
later period he seems to have used the signs 
of the Crown and Mitre, or the Mitre and 
Crown, indifferently. His stock was sold by 


auction on 27 Oct., 1741, and he was suc- 


The earliest imprint | 


ceeded by Francis Gosling (see above). 

J. To supplement the record of 
this bookseller, one may state that Plomer 
gives his sign in Westminster Hall as the 
Castle. We can now extend Plomer’s dates 
for him very considerably, thanks to one of 
the recent ‘Two Hundred Years Ago’ para- 
graphs that are revived for our weekly delec- 
tation in the ‘ Memorabilia’ column, The 
extract given from the London Journal, April 
26, 1729, included the advertisement of two 
poems by James Thompson (sic) which were 
sold by ‘“‘ Mr. Gouge and Mr, Penn in West- 
minster Hall.’’ (clvi. 292). 

Granam, J. Under the Inner Temple 
Gate, 1737-43. (‘ N. and Q.’ 6S. ii. 141). 

Graves, Joun. The full name and address 
of this Strand bookseller is given by Plomer 
as “‘ John Graves, at the Bible in Salisbury 
Street in the Strand.” 

Graves, THomas, This London bookseller 
finds mention in Hazlitt, Nichols, and 
Plomer, so he may well be included in our 
list. His address was next White’s Choco- 
late House in St. James’s Street, between the 
years 1683 and 1725. Very little is known 
of him. 

Gray, JOHN, 
this noteworthy bookseller, for he may throw 
light on the ‘‘ S. Gray ”’ in Dr. Woon’s list 
(see below). I have notes of two imprints of 
of John Gray at the Cross Keys in the 
Poultry in 1731 and 1740. Hilton Price also 
gives him at that address within those dates, 
Timperley records that in 1735 John Gray 
purchased the copyright of the famous melo- 
drama, ‘The History of George Barnwell,’ 
from the dramatist Lillo, giving him a hun- 
dred guineas for it. He evidently didn’t do 
so until it had already achieved some mea- 
sure of success, for the play was originally 
produced at Drury Lane in 1731. I have a 
note of the second edition published by Gray 
in that year, At one time Gray was a dis- 
senting minister; later he joined the Church 
of England and was appointed rector of 
Ripon, (See Lillo, in the ‘D. N. B.’). 
Whether these events occurred before or after 
his bookselling period I have no knowledge. 

Gray, S. Is it possible that a misprinted 
initial may have led Dr. Woop. to describe 
S. Gray as the owner of the ‘‘ bookseller’s 
shop in the Poultry during the year 1730”?! 
Was he not John Gray? (see above). If not. 
then there were two booksellers of the name 
of Gray in the Poultry at the same time. 

GREEN, or GREENE, Henry. One of the 
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lesser known London Bridge booksellers de- 
serves mention. Before the end of the seven- 
teenth century he appears to have been work- 
ing with John Williamson at the Sun and 
Bible in the Low Buildings (erected after the 
Fire of 1666), on London Bridge. In 1706 
Henry Green was carrying on the business 
for himself. (Advertisement in Universal 
Intelligence, 28 Jan., 1706); and he was 
still at the same address in 1721. (‘N. and 
Q.’ 6. S. vii. 462). The only imprint I have 
seen of his is an edition of ‘ The History of 
the Ever-Renowned Knight Don Quixote de 
la Mancha,’ published, unfortunately, with- 
out date. 

GrirFiTHs, Some further particu- 
lars might be given of this bookseller, whose 
biography occupies two pages in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Born in 1720, he started life as a watchmaker 
in Stone, Staffordshire. His first venture in 
the book-selling trade was at the sign of the 
Dunciad in 1747. Between 1747 and 1753 his 
imprints give this address in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, or in Ludgate Street, but they 
all refer to the same house. It was from here 
that he published the first number of his 
Monthly Review in 1749. In 1754 he removed 
to Paternoster Row, and in 1759 he was in 
the Strand, near St. Catherine Street; he 
was still there in 1772. Throughout these 
moves he retained the sign, of the Dunciad. 
For over fifty years he edited the Monthly 
Review, but about the year 1799 this work 
was taken over by his son, This pub- 
lication did not come to an end until 
1845. His last bookshop wag in Pall Mall. 
He died at Linden House, Turnham Green, 
in 1803. The degree of LL.D. was granted 
to him by the University of Philadelphia. 
(Timperley, ‘D. N. B.’? and ‘N. and Q.’ 
6S. xi. 275), 

Guy, THomas. It may be worth giving 
the various addresses of this famous book- 
seller as recorded in Arber’s ‘Term Cata- 
logues,’ 1673-1707. 

(i) The Corner Shop of Little Lombard 
Street and Cornhill. (1673). 

(ii) in Lombard Street; (1673). 

(iii) in Cornhill; (1674). 

(iv) Leg and Star and at the Corner Shop 
of Lombard Street and Cornhill: (1675-77). 


(v) West side of the Royal Exchange; 
(1682-84). 
(vi) Near Pope’s Head Alley in Lombard 
Street; (1688). 
(vii) Oxford Arms in Lombard Street; 
(1688-1707). 
It will be noticed that no location is given 


for the Leg and Star, but it may be safely 
taken to be the shop of Peter Parker ‘‘ over 
against the Royal Exchange in Cornhill,’’ 
which went under that sign. Just about 
that time (1677) the brothers Thomas and 
John Guy had joined forces with Parker for 
the purpose of competing with cheap foreign 
printed Bibles which were being ‘‘ dumped ”’ 
from Holland. 

Hatsey, M. (?). Plomer gives the initial 
of his Christian name as R., and records his 
two styles of address in Cornhill (a) St. 
Michael’s Church Porch, (b) Plough and 
Harrow, near the Royal Exchange. Hilton 
Price also records R. Halsey at the latter 
address. I have not succeeded in finding the 
M. Halsey mentioned as living at the first 
mentioned address in Cornhill. 

Hancock, Joun. This bookseller is usually 
known as John Hancock, junior, to distin- 
guish him from his father. Plomer provides 
his sign, the Three Bibles in Pope’s Head 
Alley. Both father and son occasionally 
spelt their name Handcock. 

Harpinc, Joun. According to the Rate 
Books he was in St. Martin’s Lane from 
1709-34. Previous to moving to St. Martin’s 
Lane, he was at the Bible and Anchor in 
Newport Street from 1684 onwards, having 
originally set up shop at the Bible and 
Anchor, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1678. 

Harpinc, Samvuet. Despite the fact that 
John Harding (? his father) was paying 
rates on the house up till 1734 (as mentioned 
above), Samuel Harding was already engaged 
in the bookselling trade as early as 1724. In 
this year his imprint ‘‘S. Harding at the 
Post House in St. Martin’s Lane ’’ appeared 
on a publication by Daniel Defoe entitled 
“The Great Law of Subordination con- 
sider’d; Or the Insolence and Unsufferable 
Behaviour of Servants in England duly 
enquir’d into.” An advertisement in the 
Daily Post, 10 Jan., 1726, describes the posi- 
tion of the Post House as ‘‘on the Pave- 
ment.’’ I have a finely engraved trade card 
of ‘‘Samuel Harding, bookseller and_ sta- 
tioner at the Bible and Anchor on the Pave- 
ment in St. Martin’s Lane,’’ on which he 
claims to make ‘‘ most excellent Black Ink, 
call’d Amsterdam Ink.’? This card would 
have been issued about the time that he was 
announcing in the Daily Advertiser (1741-2) 
that he was ‘‘ taking in ’’ advertisements for 
that paper. _MacMichael, in his ‘ Charing 
Cross’ (p. 171), says ‘‘ This Harding seems 
to have been the author of a little book on 
the ‘ Monograms of Old Engravers,’ and here 
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‘he sold old prints.’? It was to this shop | 
that Wilson, the Sergeant-Painter, took an. 
etching of his own which was sold to Hudson | 
as a genuine Rembrandt. (Smith’s ‘ Nolle- | 
kens and his Times’). 
Hare, Joun. Hilton Price gives another 
variation of John Hare’s sign: the Golden 
Violin in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1695-1706. | 
Harrorp, Rosert, This bookseller is 
usually known as Robert Harford junior, to 
distinguish him from another Robert Har- 
ford, who was at the Angel in Cornhill up 
to 1681. I see no reason for supposing they 
were identical, Plomer differentiates them. 
Harper, Cuartes. A slight slip in tran- 
scribing Charles Harper’s address would 
make him appear to have lived on the north 
side of Fleet Street, whereas he was on the 
south. His shop was at the Flower de Luce 
over against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet | 
Street—not against St. Dunstan’s Church. 
This house was at the corner of Mitre Court 
and was afterwards numbered 44 in Fleet 
Street. According to W. G. B. Page’s ‘ Book- 
sellers’ Signs in Fleet Street,’ Charles | 
Harper also had a shop at the Crown, near _ 
Serjeants’ Inn, in Chancery Lane. His | 
trade-card is to be seen in the Bagford Bills. 
AmBRosE HEAL. 
[Next week we resume Dr. Woon’s Notes. 


NDREW MILLAR, PUBLISHER (see 
ante p. 205), — I take it that Dr. 
Frepertck T. Woop knows that there is a 
short life (not good) of Andrew Millar in 
the ‘D. N. B.’ 
know that Millar’s widow, Jane, married, 
on May 24, 1770, Sir Archibald Grant, bart. 
of Monymusk who was then seventy-six. Sir 
Archibald died in 1778, Lady Grant surviv- 
ing him until 1788. It was highly ironical 
that her first husband, Andrew Millar, had 
published pamphlets against the Charitable 


Corporation, described by me recently in these 
pages, in which Sir Archibald was heavily 
involved. J. M. Buttocn. 


YOLUTION.—The following jeu-d’ esprit 
seems witty enough to preserve in 
‘N. and Q.’ in support of Captain Cuttle. 
It is current in America, but I do not know 
its source or author. 
“Evolution ” quoth the Monkey, 
“Makes all mankind our kin. 
There’s no doubt at all about it, 
Tails we lose; Heads we win.” 


Wma. JAaGGarp. 


Readers’ Queries. 


WINDOW IN CHISWICK CHURCH,— 
In the south-east wall of Chiswick 


Church is inserted a stained-glass window 


about which the Rev. L. W. T. Dale, the 
late vicar, in a monograph on the church, 
says that its three lights came from _ the 
clerestory of Cologne Cathedral, the repairs 
of which were taken in hand in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Their 
place in Old Chiswick Church was at the 
east end of the chancel; but on the rebuild- 
ing of the church in 1882 they were moved 
to their present position. The figures in 
the window are Our Lord in the centre with 
St. John and St. James in the side-lights, 


-each of them surmounted by a canopy of 


heavy design. A strip of inscribed glass at 


| the foot of the window records the deaths of 


Benjamin Sharpe, 12 Feb.,1838, Ann Sharpe, 
14 May, 1819, and William Francis Sharpe, 
14 April, 1828. 

Doubts have been raised concerning the 
account given of the origin of the window, 
and any detailed information regarding this 


glass, its origin, and its transference to this 


church, and particulars of the Sharpe family 


_ and their connection with the history of this 
| window, will be appreciated. 
wick Gazette of October, 1924, it is stated 
that Benjamin Sharpe (died 1838) 
_ banker in Fleet Street, and from the Rate 
| Books it appears that Miss Sharpe was rated 
/ in 1840 for a house on Chiswick Mall. 


: | easte light of this wi is sai 
| easternmost light of this window is said to 


In the Chis- 


was a 


The 


be by Memling. 
M. 


MITH’S LAWN, WINDSOR. — What is 
the origin of the name of this private 
landing-ground of the Prince of Wales’s, in 
Windsor Great Park, off the west side of the 
Egham—Blacknest road? 
Who was “ Smith,’’ and what was his 


‘Lawn Was there any connection with 


the adjacent property, Kenwold? May be 
incidentally, are there any records of the 
eighteenth century officers of Windsor 
Forest ? 
M. S-S. 
EVERSED HORESHOES.—In a Serbian 
epic song I found a passage, where 4 
warrior, having to flee, effaces his traces by 
riding a horse, whose shoes are reversed. 
Does this trait appear also in other legends! 


Otto F. Baster. 
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— Sir Thomas Swymmer 
Champneys, 2nd bart. of Orchardleigh, 
Somerset, died there, 21 Nov., 1839, and is 
buried in Orchardleigh Church, M.I.  In- 
formation is sought as to his imprisonment 
for debt in the King’s Bench Prison some 
years earlier, and to his being dragged from 
his carriage by sheriff’s orders on one occa- 
sion not far from his own residence; any 
other particulars of the baronet’s career, be- 
yond those which appeared in certain pam- 
phlets printed by him, will be appreciated. 


H. 
ILGRIM FATHERS BEARING ARMS. 


—Can any of your readers inform me if 
descendants of the early Pilgrim Fathers 
adopted the arms described as ‘‘ Barry of 
six or and gules on a bend sable three escal- 
lops of the first.’” I am told that they did 
and that these shells are known as pilgrims’ 
shells, also St. James’s shells. 


(The names quoted refer to pilgrimages to the 
famous shrine of St. James of Compostella, and 
have nothing to do with the Pilgrim Fathers}. 


“ DRESCINOW.’’—I have a leter written 
in 1827 in which the writer closes with 
the words ‘‘ No more at prescinow.’’ Is this 
a colloquialism ? 
We Ei. 


T. TARSITIUS. — Particulars of this 


saint wanted. 


B. 
OHN RYLAND OR RYLANDS.—He was 


the inventor of Britannia metal. Where 
was he born? In Manchester? What 
were the names of his parents? He had a 
brother Paul, who emigrated to America in 
1761. Please answer direct. 
(Miss) E. V. Laurens. 
The Lodge, Melbourne Square, S.W.9. 


WALTER DONALDSON, ACTOR (1793- 

1877).—Where was he born? There is 
no hint of his origins in his ‘ Recollections 
of an Actor’ (1865) or in his ‘ Theatrical 
Portraits’ (1870). In the latter he printed 
a list of subscribers (including Napoleon III 
and Gladstone) to his first book. 


J. M. Buttocu. 
JOHN WESTON, OF NEW INN, LON- 
DON, 1563. — Wanted any reference to 
the above named, who married in 1563. He 
seals a document with a pelican in its piety. 


P. D. M. 


MALTBY : LYSTER,. — Richard Maltby 
married Jane Lyster, 30 Nov., 1615, at 
St. Michael-le-Belfry, York. Is it known if 
there were any children of this marriage? 
Was Richard, a son of ‘‘ brother Richard 
Maltby ’’ mentioned in the will of Christo- 
pher Maltby, alderman of York, 1584-5. 
D. Mattsy VERRILL. 
North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
RS. OPIE: LETTERS TO WILLIAM 
GODWIN.—I am writing a biography of 
Mrs, Amelia Alderson Opie and am anxious 
to find the letters which Mrs. Opie wrote to 
William Godwin in the 1790’s while she was 
still Miss Alderson. I am hoping that your 
readers may be able to assist me. 
Marearet Exvior Maccrecor. 


TEELE’S LETTERS.—I am_ engaged 
upon editing the correspondence of Sir 
Richard Steele. I should be very grateful to 
any of your readers who would give me 
information concerning existing letters to or 
from Steele in private hands. 
Rae BLaNcHaRD. 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 


HARLOTTA DUPONT: MRS. AUBIN. 
—What is known about these ladies, who 
appear (see ‘ Two Hundred Years Ago,’ ante 
p 182) in a publisher’s advertisement in the 
aily Post for Sept. 11, 1731. I do not find 
either of them in the ‘ D, N. B.’ — 


pu PRE.—Wanted the ancestry of a family 
of Du Pré which was in, or went to, 
America (possibly South Carolina) in the 
early part of the eighteenth century? 
A. G. E. 


E WOODEN HAND. -- In the records 

of St. Peter’s church, Chester, it is 
stated that the Pentice Court (or offices of 
the Mayor and Corporation) was built 
against the south and east walls of the 
church. In olden times, a wooden hand or 
glove, bearing a date of the twelfth century, 
was displayed on the Pentice Court, and 
afterwards on the church, when anyone was 
allowed to trade in the City. This was sold 
by the clerk of the time, because he was 
unable to obtain payment for his services. 
His pay had been at one time 1s. 6d., and 
later 1s., for displaying and storing the 
wooden hand. There are good specimens of 
these hands (about life size) in the Grosvenor 
Museum, Chester. Was there a similar cus- 
tom of displaying a wooden hand, as auth- 
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ority to trade, in the City of London? 
J. LanpFreaR Lucas. 


ROVE.—Wanted, information about the 
ancestry and arms (if any), of William 
Grove, Gent., of Mount Sion in Chaddesley 
Corbett, Co. Worc., in 1781. His son, Wm. 
Worrall Grove, D.D., was Rector of Stren- 
sham, Co. Worc., 1807-59. 
O. G. Knapp. 


Lowesmoor,”’ St. Osmund’s Road, 
Parkstone, Dorset. 
RMS OF MARCKS OF NEW SARUM. 
— In ‘An Alphabet in Blazon of the 
Paternall Coates, Crests and Mottoes of all 
(or the Major Part of) the Gentrey in the 
County of Wiltes’ by Thomas Gore (1663) 
in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 28, 020) 
is the following coat-of-arms—Marcks late of 
New Sarum, Or a fesse gu. between three 
bucks’ heads cabossed sable. Is anything 
known about this coat-of-arms or the family 
of Marcks to whom it belonged ? 
ArtHuR W. Marks. 


[THE PRIORY OF ST. THOMAS OF 

CANTERBURY, ROYSTON. — In vol. 
xliii. of Archeologia, p, 234 is the following 
note to Royston:— ‘‘ The priory of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury founded for Austin 
Canons in the reign of Hen. II by Eustace 
de Merk.’’ Is anything known about this 
priory and the founder? Was he a member 
of the Essex family of de Merk founded by 
Adelolfus de Merc? 

ARTHUR W. Marks. 


“ \NET.”—What is the history of “net” 
for the price of the books, etc. ? 


H. Sarto. 
(From the Fr. net. The first quotation in the 
“N. E. D.’ for the sense of “ Free from, or not 
subject to, any reduction” is of date 1520. 
** Suma is net 1217. 10s. 6d.” (J. Dorne in Collect. 
O.H.S.) 1.97)]. 
CCOUNT OF RUSSIAN MILITARY 
COLLEGES: TRANSLATION WAN- 
TED.—I wonder if any of your readers know 
of a translation of a book on ‘ Life in Rus- 
sian Military Cadet Colleges’ by Tchigakow, 
published I think, about 1860. 
D. G. 
UTHOR WANTED, — A book was printed 
at Oxford, in 1672, entitled ‘The Ladies 
Calling.’ The engraving at first page repre- 
sents a woman having at her feet a crown 
sceptre, and jewels. At the top on the right is 
a bright cloud, with a heavenly crown. Who 


wrote this? 
E. Vaupy-Lavrens. 


Replies. 


GENERAL BENEDICT ARNOLD: 
HIS BURIAL - PLACE. 
(clxi. 121). 


At the reference information is requested 

as to the burial-place of General 
Benedict Arnold, and you note that ‘‘ this 
query has been asked several times in ‘ N. and 
Q.’ but no satisfactory answer has been forth- 
coming.”’ 

I am glad to be able to supply at last the 
satisfactory answe * required. 

Arnold is buried in Battersea Church—see 
my volume, ‘Some New Light on the Later 
Life and Last Resting-Place of Benedict 
Arnold and of his Wife Margaret Shippen,’ 
pub. in April last by George White, 396, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. (price, fully 
illustrated, 8s. 6d. net.), which was reviewed 
in the Times Literary Supplement for 
27 Aug. 

The ‘ook contains facsimiles of the essen- 
tial register entries and also incontrovertible 
written evidence. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1801, 
perpetrated either a blunder or a mis-print 
in substituting Brompton for Battersea, as 
there appears to have been no _ adequate 
reason for concealment or secrecy as to the 
place of sepulture. 

As regards Brompton, the following foot- 
note from my book may be considered per- 
tinent :— 

Brompton was originally a hamlet of Ken- 
sington. It was not until 1769 that a private 
chapel was erected in the district, to which 
prevchers were appointed by the Vicar of Ken- 
sington. The Parish Church of Holy Trinity, 
Brompton, was consecrated in 1829. Its Regis 
ter of Burials in the surrounding churchyard 
dates from 1828... , Before 1828,Brompton burials 
would usually be in Kensington churchyard 
and entered in the Registers of St. Mary Abbots, 
Kensington [where you may look in vain for 
the names of Arnold and his wife]... - 
Brompton Cemetery was first opened in 1845. 

I am glad to be able to clear up what for 
many years has proved an insoluble mystery. 


Jno. G. TAytor. 


WILLIAM JONES (clxi, 191).—There is 
a short notice of William Jones (1762- 
1846) in the ‘D. N. B.’ He is described 
as the author, not of a ‘ History of the 
Wilderness,’ but of a ‘History of the 
Waldenses,’ and of five other works includ- 
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ing his autobiography, edited by his son in 
1846. The details of his life in the query 
differ from those in the ‘D. N. B.,’ where 
his birthplace is given as Poulton, Lanca- 
shire. while he is said to have been a book- 
seller and pastor of the Scotch Baptist 
Church in Finsbury, London, till his death. 
Only his chief works are mentioned. 


Epwarp Bensty. 


E JEWS IN FRANCE (clxi. 157, 193). 

—There is nothing inherently improbable 
in a marriage between &n Irish officer and a 
Jewess at Nantes in the seventeenth century 
if (as Mr, ARMsTRONG points out) the lady 
belonged to a Marrane“family. These des- 
cendants from the forced converts to 
Christianity in Spain and Portugal, who re- 
tained at heart their fidelity to Judaism, are 
found settled at about the time of Henri 
Quatre in all of the greater French  sea- 
ports—Bordeaux, Bayonne, La Rochelle, St. 
Jean-de-Luz, Rouen, etc., as well as at Nantes 
itself. They retained a flimsy disguise of 
Catholicism, though they were with good 
reason suspected of practising JéWwish rites 
in the privacy of their homes. This was the 
reason for their expulsion from the _ last- 
named place in 1603: amongst the refugees 
who sought shelter in Amsterdam being the 
family of Benedict Spinoza. But, in 1636, 
following an expulsion from Bayonne, we 
find a further covey settled there. There- 
after, their numbers dwindled: and the few 
individual Jews whom we found in the fol- 
lowing century were members of the open 
communities of Bordeaux or of Alsace. These 
latter are hardly likely to have contracted 
a marriage according to Catholic rites—the 
case of the former element being in this 
somewhat different. But (and this ‘is the 
important point), the fact that Sarah is a 
specifically Jewish neme would have mili- 
tated against its being used by these 
crypto-Jewish families a their return to 
Judaism. I have treated of the history of 
the Marrano settlements in France and else- 
where (particularly at Rouen) in a series 
of articles published in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives: and a comprehensive ‘ History of the 
Marranos ’ by me is now in the press. 

Cecit Roru. 


According to Camille Mellinet (‘La Com- 
mune et la Millice de Nantes,’ i. 37), Jews 
were resident in Nantes in the tenth century 
of the common era. Other historians, how- 
ever, date the first settlement of the race, in 
that city, as taking + in the thirteenth 


century. That Jews were there at that period 
is proved by a receipt in Hebrew and Latin, 
given in 1234 to Joffri, Prior of Douge, in the 
arrondissement of Saint Nazaire, by Phine- 
has-ben-Yom-Tob, known as ‘“‘ Creisson,’’ and 
by Judah-ben-Samuel, called ‘‘ Bonotru,”’ 
and signed by Jacob-ben-Judah of Nantes 
and Haranc (Aaron)-ben-David of Segré, 
chief city of the arrondissement of the depart- 
ment of Maine-et-Loire. After Gregory IX 
had preached a crusade in 1235, the crusaders, 
prior to their departure for Palestine, mur- 
dered several Jews and Jewesses of Nantes, 
and those who escaped the massacre were 
shortly afterwards expelled from the city. 
In 1239, Jean, Duke of Brittany. in an edict 
dated at Ploérmel, decreed that all Jews 
should be expelled from Brittany, and not 
suffered to remain longer on his own lands, 
nor on those of his subjects; that all debts 
due to them should be considered annulled ; 
that all articles, movable or immovable, 
which the Jews held in pawn or as pledge or 
security should be forthwith restored to their 
owners ; and that no one should be punished 
for the death of a Jew slain before the date 
of that edict. The Duke, furthermore, 
solemnly pledged himself and his successors, 
under oath, to enforce this decree under 
penalty of excommunication for its viola- 
tion, The Jews were expelled from Spain 
by an edict dated in 1492. 

In the sixteenth century some Spanish 
Jews (Sephardim), who had made a pre- 
tence of renouncing Judaism and embracing 
Christianity, having fled from Spain took 
refuge in Nantes, and were favourably re- 
ceived. Henri IV protected them against 
the Christian merchants, their rivals in 
trade. It is said that in recognition of this 
protection, the custom arose in France of a 
Jew whose synagogue name was Aaron styl- 
ing himself among Gentiles as ‘‘ Henri.’’ 
This royal protection practically ceased to 
exist upon the death of Henri IV, for Louis 
XIII expelled the Jews from France in 1615. 
(Louis was formally declared of age in 1614, 
but took little personal share in the govern- 
ment). 

In 1744, during the reign of Louis XIV, 
despite the protests of Christian trade-rivals, 
two Jewish merchants, Israel Dalpuget and 
Moise Petit, both of Bordeaux, were author- 
ized by Pontcairé de Viarmes, the intendant 
of Brittany, to expose and vend their wares 
at the public fair. In 1776 and 1773, other 


Hebrew merchants from Bordeaux, namely 
Jacob (sometimes styled ‘‘ Yakoup’’) Lis- 
the Brothers Rodrigues, 
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Melendes, Isaac Rodrigues, 
Cozales, and Moses (otherwise Moise) Juarez 
Cordoza, also settled in Nantes, but, on the 


petition of the merchants of that city, they | 


were expelled therefrom by an order of the 
Court, dated 21 Aug., 1773. It is worthy of 
mention that Israel Dalpuget, 
tioned, was one of the prominent members of 
the well-known family of linen-merchants 


(Dalpuget), who had settled at Bordeaux. | 


They originally came from Avignon, and 
were regarded as the leaders of the Avig- 
nonese Jews. Several of the female members 
of this family apostatized, married Chris- 
tians and adopted their husband’s religion. 
The family of Rodrigues were bankers and 
merchants at Bordeaux. They emigrated 


from Palestine at the time of the insurrec- | 
tion of Bar-kokba, and settled first in Por- | 
then 


tugal and subsequently in Spain, 
under the dominion of the Moors. 
having been driven from their 


After 
homes in 


Spain by the Holy Inquisition, they found a | 
During the seventeenth | 


refuge in Bordeaux, 
and eighteenth centuries many persons bear- 
ing the surname of Rodriguez were con- 
demned by the Spanish Inquisition to death 
at the stake, or to life-long imprisonment on 
the allegation that they were Judaizantes, 
or secret confessors of Judaism. Amongst 
others who thus suffered were Maria (other- 


wise Miriam), Rodriguez (then ninety years | 


old), her daughter Lucilla (otherwise Leah) 


and Maria (otherwise Miriam) de Léon, all | 
of Granada, who were burned at the stake | 


at an auto-da-fé, in that city on Nov. 30, 
1721. 

The Jewish community of Nantes, in 1808, 
numbered only thirty-five persons, and in 
1910 contained thirty-six families, 121 of 
whose members were registered as being over 
the age of thirteen years, namely fifty-five 
males and sixty-eight females. 

Further details as to the Jews of Nantes 
are given in Guépin’s ‘ Histoire de Nantes’; 
Depping, ‘ Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age.’ 

A Jewess who had renounced the faith 
of her fathers and accepted Christianity, 
could, undoubtedly, be legally married to a 
French officer, but by her action she placed 
herself outside the vale of Judaism, and, 
thenceforth, would be considered as dead by 
her family. Her name would be obliterated 
from the family register, and her memory 
execrated, and if it became necessary to men- 
tion her name in Jewry, the person so doing, 
and all those who heard it, would thereupon 
expectorate to demonstrate their abhorrence 


Abraham | 


above men-.| 


of her conduct, 

The name ‘“‘ Sarah’’: This name, stated 
to have been that of the apostate Jewess re. 
ferred to in your correspondent’s query, 
shares with those of Leah, Rachel, Hadas 
sah (Esther), Hannah and Miriam, the dis 
tinction of being one of the commonest of 
Jewish female names, Many legends con 
cerning the original bearer of this name are 
to be found in Hebrew lore. The Biblical 
story is too well-known to require repetition, 
but the following notes thereon may be of 
interest. 

Sarah (Sarai), also called ‘‘ Iscah”’ (Gene. 
sis xi. 29) was so named because her beauty 
attracted general attention and admiration 
(Megillah, Talmud, 14a). She was so beau- 
tiful that all other persons, and especially 
those of her own sex, seemed apes in com- 
parison (Baba Batra, Talmud, 58a). She 
was originally called Sarai=‘‘ mv princess,” 
because she was the princess of her house 
and of her tribe; later she was called 
‘* Sarah ’’=‘‘ princess,’’ because she was re- 
cognized generally as such (Beraklot, Tal- 
mud, 13). 

The two forms of the name — Sarah and 
Sarai—are identical in meaning. in Hebrew, 
and it is difficult to understand the reason 
of the change. The element sarah is iden- 
tical with a part of the name Israel, and 
Sarah and Sarai are appropriate names for 
the mother of Israel. The name Sa-ra-a 
occurs in Babylonian tablets. Sarah= 
Sarai may be taken as the name of a clan, 
Israel matriarchal), In Arabic the word 
Saray (Turkish, serait) means a palace, 

In Arabic legend, Sarah was the daughter 
of the King of Haran, and her mother was 
the daughter of Kutba, King of Babylon. 
There is a very interesting Arabian legend 
about a quarrel between Hagar and Sarah 


_as to precedence, Sarah having stated that 


she was a princess and had therefore the 
prior claim, when Hagar retorted, ‘‘I am 
also a princess, with this difference, that. 
your father was the ruler of a petty state, 
while mine was the monarch of the mighty 
country of Egypt.’’ 

Dr. Thomas Inman, in his monumental 
work, ‘ Ancient Faiths embodied in Ancient 
Names,’ vol. i., p. 239 (pub. 1869; London 


and Liverpool), dealing with the name Sarah 
(Genesis, xvii. 15) and Sarai (Genesis, xi. 
29) says: ‘‘ These names as borne by the 
wife of Abraham, deserve all the attention 
we can bestow on them. Remembering that 
Sarah is described as a Chaldean, we natur- 
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ally turn first to that language for assist- 
ance. We find that there was a name, 
Sheruha, or Sheruya, given to the wife of 
Asshur (Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ vol. i., 


484). 

P the. Jewish Rabbis have always discour- 
aged a marriage between a member of that 
faith with a non-Jew. In Islam a Muslim 
is permitted to intermarry with a Jewess 
a Christian, or a Musleema, but a Musleema 
must only intermarry with a Muslim. 


Henri M. Léon. 


OLDEST ENGLISH TREES  (clxi. 
173, 210, 228).—Anyone wishing to learn 
particulars should consult the following in 
the Gulson Library, Coventry :— 

‘Warwickshire Oaks,’ three folio volumes 
of photographs prepared by John Gulson. 
(These photographic reproductions have brief 
descriptive notes giving details of measure- 
ment, site, etc.). 

‘Some Old Oaks of 
volume of reproductions 
sketches by John Gulson. 
tions also have notes). 

Water-colours of old Warwickshire trees 
were painted by the late Miss Cooper for Mr. 
Gulson, and some of these hang on the library 
walls. There is still a fine old oak, but dead, 
I think, close to Redfern Manor House on the 
Kenilworth—Birmingham Road, a mile or so 
from Kenilworth Castle. It is called the 
Abbot’s Oak. Redfern (Wridfen) belonged 
to the Kenilworth Canons, and Miss Cooper 
always told me that the tradition was that 
the last Abbot retired there after the Dis- 
solution. There is—or was—an ancient gos- 
pel oak, at Bedlam’s End—the ‘‘ Tom o’ Bed- 
lam’’ inn is near—marking the boundary 
of Wroxall, Baddesley Clinton and Temple 
Balsall parishes. Another tree, an elm, in 
that neighbourhood, I believe, was called the 
Arbour tree, which afforded shelter for be- 
lated waggons, and was traditionally said to 
have grown from a stake driven into the body 
of a witch. 


Warwickshire,’ a 
from original 
(These reproduc- 


M. Dormer Harris. 
‘Ruins and Old Trees associated with Mem- 
orable Events in English History,’ by Mary 
Roberts, London: Harvey and Darton, n.d. 
(c. 1842), should not be overlooked. 
Tennyson’s 


So old, that twenty years before, a part 


Falling had let appear the brand of John. 
— Aylmer’s Field,’ 1, 510. 


suggests knowledge or hearsay of an oak 
about seven and a half centuries old. Pos- 
sibly some commentator has traced Tenny- 
son’s allusion to its source. 


ENCH MOTTO FOR TABLE CLOCK 
(clxi, 207).—‘‘ Le sage est ménager du 
temps.’’—La Fontaine: ‘ Fables,’ viii. 
‘* Grands biens ne vient pas en poi d’ore.”’ 
—‘ Roman de la Rose,’ 1. 2111. 
‘*Faict bon bien faire tandis qu’on a 
loisir.’’—Commines: Mémoires, VI. vi. 
‘“* Le temps . . . est le prix le 1’éternité,’’— 
Bourdaloue: ‘ De la perte du temps.’ 
“Le temps est un grand maitre.”’— 
Corneille: ‘ Sertorius,’ IT, iv. 
‘*C’est le travail qui lui [au temps] donne 
des ‘Les charmes de 


l'étude.’ Davip Satmon. 

Narberth. 

I would suggest Talleyrand’s ‘ Surtout 
pas de zéle !’’; Voltaire’s “‘ Tous les genres 
sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux’’; or 
La Fontaine, ‘‘ Diversité, c’est ma devise.’’ 

Orro F. Basrer. 


THE PLANTAGENET ENAMEL AT LE 
MANS (clix. 112, 159, 334). — When I 
discussed this enamelled plate last year, I 
could only conjecture the reasons which led 
Sir Edward Walker in 1647 to attribute it to 
“William d’Evereux or Fitz Patrick,’’ Earl 
of Salisbury. Now I am able to offer a 
reasonable explanation, based on an account 
of the plate in a catalogue of the museum in 
which it is exhibited. This account is 
derived from a ‘‘mémoire sur l’Email de 
Geoffroy Plantagenet, aw Musée du Mans, 
publié par M. E, Hucher, dans le Bulletin 
monumental de M. de Caumont, Caen, 
1860.’’ This essay of M. Hucher, it may be 
added, is treated as authoritative by Messrs. 
Bertrand de Brousillon and Paul de Farcy 
in their ‘ Sigillographie des Seigneurs de 
Laval,’ a work cited in my previous note. 

After describing the plate, this account 
proceeds :— 

En 1562, le tombeau de Geoffroy n’était deja 
plus connu “que comme celui d’un seigneur 
anglais:” dans l’inventaire, fait par ordre du 
Chapitre, pour constater les dégats faits par les 
huguenots, lors du sae de la cathédrale, en avril 
1562, on lit en effet : 

“ Davantaige ont montré la place prés_ et 
contre l’un des trois piliers, disans que le dict 
tiers jour d’apvril et [? prés] du paravent y 
avoit un monument ou sepulture de pierre de 
taille et autres matiéres fort authentiques, ot 


, avait été inhumé un Anglois. 
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It seems fairly safe to suppose than when | 


Sir Edward Walker visited the cathedral he 
was told that the plate originally adorned 
the tomb of a ‘‘seigneur anglais,’ and 


guessed from the arms on the shield that. 


this English nobleman was the Earl of 
Salisbury. Evidently, it was not until a 
later date that it was realised that the tomb 
destroyed was the tomb of Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, and that the plate, then hanging on 
‘*)avant-dernier pilier de la nef & gauche,”’ 
was attributed to Geoffrey. 

The plate continued to hang on the pillar 
until 1792, when it disappeared and was 
lost sight of entirely: 

Pendant vingt-quatre ans, on ignora absolu- 
ment ce qu’elle était devenue, et ce ne fut qu’en 
1816, lors de l’inventaire du cabinet de M. 
Maulny qui venait d’étre acheté par le départe- 
ment, qu’on la retrouva, cachée derriére un 
vieux meuble. 

M. Hucher had no doubt that the plate 
originally adorned the tomb of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet in the cathedral, and assigned 
it to 1145-1150: a date which, as Geoffrey 
did not die until 1151, implies that the plate 
was made during his lifetime. Accordingly 
the picture-postcards with a representation 
of the enamel now sold at Le Mans describe 
it as: ‘‘ Email de Geoffroy_Plantagenet (vers 
1145-1150) anciennement a la Cathédrale.”’ 

G. H. Waite. 

222, South Norwood Hill. 


RMS OF BROWNE (clxi. 207).—Accord- 


the mistake being made through the con- 
fusing of the family name of Pinchbeck with 
the house or place, whichever it is, called 
Pinchbeck, where the Browns lived. The 
Pinchbecks were, I believe, also of Pinchbeck, 
Co. Lincoln. 


The arms of ‘‘ Samuell Browne ’’ appear in 
Dugdale’s ‘Origines Juridiciales’ (p, 241) 
as, Argent, an ogress or pellet between two 
bends sable. The same arms are assigned to 


|“ Browne ”’ in Burke’s Armory, quoting from 


ing to ‘The Complete Baronetage’ iii. | 


33, Rebecca Browne was not the wife of 
“Sir”? Richard Winch but of his brother 
Sir Humphrey Winch, Bt., and the daugh- 
ter of Martin Browne, alderman of London. 
This book gives the wife of ‘‘ Sir’? Richard 
as Dorothy, daughter of the Sir Samuel 


Browne the judge, mentioned in the query. | 


That Sir Humphrey had a daughter called 
Rebecca supports this. The query about the 
arms still remains, and I cannot solve it. 


R. S. B. 


I find that Burke mentions a family of | 


the name of Brown of Pinchbeck, Holland, 


. Lincoln, wh i | es 
Co. Lincoln, who were granted in June, 1632, | and 2. tenn 


wavy between three lions’ jambs erased bend- 42d Hooker's ‘ British Flora’ and C. A. 


swans’. 
third, | 


the following arms: — Argent, on a fesse 


ways sable, armed gules, as 
heads erased ppr. beaked of 


many 
the 


though I am unable to say if Sir Samuel 
Brown bore these arms. 

It is possible that the arms of Pinchbeck 
were impaled with those of Winch in error, 


‘tion goes back to the 


a funeral entry in Ulster’s Office dated 1673. 
On a carved tombstone, if it was not very 
clear, these arms might easily be taken for 
a roundle on a bend. 

H. J. B. Crements. 


Jack KETCH: GENERIC NAME FOR 
HANGMEN (clx. 439).—Jack Ketch had 
become the generic name of all hangmen 
long before 1731, the date suggested by your 
correspondent, Ketch was appointed execu- 
tioner in 1663, and was turned out of office 
in 1686, when Pasha Rose, a butcher, was 
appointed. In May, 1686, Rose himself had 
to be executed, and Ketch was re-instated, 
holding office until his death in the following 
November. Farmer and Henley (‘ Slang and 
its Analogues,’ 1896, vol. iv., p. 30) give the 
following reference: ‘‘1690. B. E., Dict. 
Cant, Crew., s.v., Jack Kitch, c, the Hang- 
man of that Name, but now all his Suc- 
cessors.’” In August, 1721, when John Meff 
was on his way to Tyburn, the hangman was 
arrested, and, according to A. Marks, ‘ Ty- 
burn Tree,’ 1909, p. 47, he bore ‘‘ the gen- 
eric name of Jack Ketch.’’ It seems highly 
probable, therefore, that the name was given 
to other hangmen almost from the year of 
Ketch’s death, 
Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 


ROWNING AND A PLANT (celxi. 189).— 
The plant is identified as the spotted 
Persicaria in W. Hall Griffin’s ‘Life of 
Robert Browning’ (1910), p. 55. This was 
pointed out by C. W. Firebrace at 11 S$. 
vi., 356, with brief descriptions of Polygonum 


Johns’ ‘ Flowers of the Field.’ 

Edward Berdoe’s ‘ Browning Cyclopaedia’ 
(1912), p. 268, besides much irrelevant mat- 
ter (including a reference to the flowers of 
the wood-sorrel) shows that this identifica- 
“Papers”? of the 
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Browning Society. 
L. R. M. Srracuan. 
Birmingham University. 


ICHARD BRINSLEY HINDS (clxi. 

191).—A full account of the life and work 

of Richard Brinsley Hinds (1812 ?-1847), 

F.R.C.S., will be found in Plarr’s ‘ Lives 

of the Fellows of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England,’ 1930, i, 543. 


W. J. Brsuop. 


PUSSELL FAMILY IN SOMERSET- 
SHIRE (clxi. 208). — Fussell is the 
family name attached to several people in 
and around Bath and Worle, Somerset. . In 
1820, a Fussell was connected with a colliery 
at Writhlington, 8 miles from Frome. The 
name of Alexander Fussell appears as a wit- 
ness to a Survey document of Kilmersdon 
Manor, dated 1571. In 1643 a John Fussell 
was a sidesman of Wookey Church; a Henry 
Fussell was a lieutenant in the Frome Volun- 
teers in 1803, and a James Fussell a cornet in 
the Mells Volunteer Cavalry in 1798. He 
became lieutenant between that date and 
1803. I thought I knew Somerset very com- 
pletely, but I never heard of Wadbury. Per- 
aps it was the name of a farm. The sur- 
name Fussell is Dutch or German. 


W. G. Wiis Watson. 


In the early ’eighties an elderly gentleman 
of this name was an inspector under the old 
London School Board. I think he died about 
1883. Reference to records of the Board 
would doubtless furnish desired information. 


Francis P. Marcuant. 


E MUSEUM (clxi. 208).—Robert Dods- 

ley’s periodical publication the Museum, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, ran 
for two years only, i.e., 1746 and 1747. Tim- 
perley (‘ Dictionary of Printers’ etc., 1839, 
p. 674) notes its commencement in the former 
year. He does not say how long it continued, 
but I have not traced it later than 1747. 
Copies for these two years are in the British 
Museum. 

Freperick T. Woop. 


The Museum; or, The Literary and His- 
torical Register (ed. by R. Dodsley) ran to 
three volumes, 1746-1747. The following ex- 
tract from the ‘D. N. B.’ under ‘ Dodsley,’ 
may satisfy your reader :— 

‘The Museum ” of which the first number 
was issued 29 March, 1746, was projected by 

sley. He had a fourth share of the profits, 
the remainder belonging to Longman, Shewell, 


' Hitch, and Rivington. It consists chiefly of 


historical and socia] essays and possesses con- 


| siderable merit. Among the contributors were 
' Spence, Warburton, Horace Walpole, Joseph 
'and Thomas Warton, Akenside, Lowth, Smart, 


Merrick, and Campbell, whose political pieces 
were augmented and republished as ‘‘ The Pre- 
sent state of Europe,” 1750. It was continued 
fortnightly to 12 September, 1747. se 


‘“QIR SAMUEL PEPYS” (clxi. 190), — 

Is not this a mistake for the later Sir 
Lucas Samuel the physician? Pepys was 
never given a title. By the by, I have 
Samuel Pepys Esq. in a list of J.P.’s for 
Kent, 1680. Also as a subscriber of a 
guinea towards the memorial church to 
Charles I at Tunbridge Wells. 


F, Cock. 


REEMASONRY AND LITERATURE 
(clxi, 189).—The greatest adversary of 
freemasonry in Czech literature is the poet 
Jakub Dem! (born 1878), who in his works 
combines Franciscan humility with an eager- 
ness to fight against all foes of the Catholic 
church. The latest books of Deml, written 
in the vein of the French pamphletist Léon 
Bloy, are full of lunges against freemasonry. 
Orto F, Baier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


LOX DON STREET POSTS : LIBERTY OF 

-THE CLINK (clxi. 191).—There are 
plenty of cast-iron boundary-posts, with 
inscription of the Clink, still in situ, where 
the old prison and ‘‘ liberty ’’ stood, bevond 
Bankside. 

Those who do not know these queer little 
alleys will find much more to interest them 
on a personal visit. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


URSERY RHYMES: LITERATURE 
WANTED (clxi. 137, 196).—Two books 
which may be consulted with profit are 
‘Nursery Rhymes of England,’ and ‘ Popu- 
lar Rhymes,’ both by Halliwell-Phillipps, 
and published in the forties of last century. 
“The Archaeology of Our Popular Phrases 
and Nursery Rhymes,’ by J. B. Kerr, 2 vols., 
1837, and ‘ Some Childish Things,’ by Pro- 
fessor A. A. Jack, 1912, may also be con- 
sulted. There is a work by L. Kckenstein, 
which I believe was called ‘ Comparative 
Studies in Nursery Rhymes.’. It was pub- 
lished about twenty-five years ago. 


Samvuet J. Looker. 
The Book Nook, Billericay, Essex. 
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The Library. 


A History of Surnames of the British Isles. 
By C. L’Estrange Ewen, (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co. £1 15s. net.). 


THE author begins from the very begin- 

ning of things, even from the cooling of 
an incandescent mass to form our earth, and 
the slow evolution which produced the 
mammal and man, and, again, the develop- 
ment of the vocal organs and of human 
speech. The following threa chapters tell us 
about early personal names, of pre-Roman 
and Roman times, Saxon times, and the Nor- 
man period. Four chapters then deal with 
the development of surnames from the days 
of the Plantagenets to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and thereafter the topics dis- 
cussed are classification; evolution whether 
by derivation, variation, or corruption; 
curiosities in the way of names; etymology ; 
the legal aspects of surnames, and changes of 
name, 

Mr, Ewen has read widely, and it is a 
good feature of the book that chapter and 
verse are given for every statement of any 
importance, Not all the authorities quoted 
will, perhaps, command every one’s confid- 
ence, but disagreement on details will not 
affect appreciation of the two main merits 
of the book, its good plan and the abun- 
dance of illustration (all duly referred to 
origin) from old documents. Most people 
are interested at some time or other in names, 
and there is something in the suggestion 
that ‘‘ the study of surnominal descriptions 
will be found as pleasant a way of imbibing 
general knowledge as the solution of a cross- 
word puzzle,”’ though the satisfaction of final 
certainty, an attraction of the puzzle, is not 
so often to be had in the case of names. Here 
we have a comprehensive survey of the whole 
subject, and, in addition, bv the help of the 
index, facility for looking into a multitude 
of individual derivations. The short 
bibliography—which perhaps includes rather 
a high percentage of old work—draws useful 
attention to books and articles on names by 
foreign writers, German particularly, 
n’y a pas de plus”’ is not a French phrase; 
the army’s ‘‘ napoo ’’ represents ‘‘il n’y en 
a plus.” 

BooksELLeR’s CATALOGUE. 


We have received Catalogue No. 139 from 


“Tl 


Mr. Bernarp Hattipay, of Leicester. It js 
a list of something over 600 miscellaneous 
items, among which the principal is a first 
edition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ the two parts 
each in its volume and together priced £175 
(1719). Other attractive eighteenth-century 
books are Baskerville’s ‘Orlando Furioso’ 
(1773: £30); ‘Tom Jones’ in the second 
issue of the first edition (1749: £20), and five 
vols. of ‘The Malefactors’ Register’ (¢ 
1780: £10 10s.), From the seventeenth 
century or earlier we may mention Norden’s 
‘Surveyors Dialogue’ (1607: £10 10s.); 
the first English version (from the French) of 
Aristotle’s ‘ Politics’ (1598: £17 10s.); the 
‘ Cryptomenytices et Cryptographiae libri 
XI’ of Selenus, which set afoot the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy (1624: £28), and a 
first edition of Bacon’s ‘ Novum Organum,’ 
bound by Riviere (1620: £60). An interest- 
ing item is Congreve’s copy, with inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Ex-Lib: Guilm. Congreve,’’ of Boyle’s 
“Some Motives and Incentives to the Love 
of God’ (1661: £6 6s.). | Nineteenth cen- 
tury books present a multitude to choose 
from. There is a good deal of “ Lewis 
Carroll ’’—the best items being two first edi- 
tions of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ priced respec- 
tively £50 and £45. The former has, with 
the original owner’s name, the date ‘‘ 14 Sep. 
1865,’’ two months earlier than the hitherto 
received date of publication. Of the num- 
erous first editions of Dickens the most 
expensive is a good set of the Christmas books 
priced £75. The same price is fixed for the 
first issue of the first edition of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘Plain Tales from the Hills.’ The 
‘Lives of the English Saints,’ written by 
various authors belonging to the Oxford 
Movement and edited by Newman, in _ the 
publisher’s (James Toovey’s) own set, with 
35 autograph letters inserted—6 vols. in crim- 
son morocco—is offered for £45. We ob 
served a set of the first ten General Indexes 
of ‘N and Q.’ in full calf priced £10 10s. 
There are also a few autograph letters of 
Charles Reade and George Gissing, the latter 
especially worth having. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
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